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sive alliance between them against Ormonde for the time,
provided always that no agreement was to be made by
either with any one in arms against the Parliament.

The effect was immediate. The Scots lost heart and
ceased to press Monk, and he had leisure to forward
O'Neill's new terms to England. How far he knew
Cromwell was behind "the special friends and well-
wishers to this service" who were advising him is un-
certain. At any rate he was aware the Council must
not know all, and that Cromwell was the man to ad-
dress. So he sat down and wrote a long letter thanking
the general for his many favours, and telling him the
whole story of how his own desperate position and the
necessity of keeping O'JSTeill from accepting Ormonde's
terms had decided him to take the step he had. " I do
n.ot think fit/' he continues, "to signify this to the Council
of State, but do wholly refer the business to you either
to make further use of it, or else to move it, or as you
conceive most fit to be done. Since there was great
necessity for me to do it, I hope it will beget no ill con-
struction." And so he concludes beseeching Cromwell
" to continue his good opinion " towards him.

It was well for Monk he took the cautious line he
did. Up to the end of the first week in May the Council
had been sending him flattering letters of encouragement
and promises of ships, provisions, and everything he
asked for. A large sum of money was actually on ship-
board consigned to him. When suddenly the clay before
the armistice was concluded a messenger was galloping
down to the coast to stop it. Special precautions were
taken to prevent the reason of this sudden order being
known, and we can only guess that something of Monk'sance, and he determined' to defend Dundalk to the
